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CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE sudden impression made on the literary world by the ad- 
vent of Charles Dickens, in the character of a novelist, illustrates 
in a marked degree the influence that fiction has upon the mind. 
There is a design visible among the logical class of writers in this 
“latter day’’ to depreciate the value of polite literature—novels 
and the like, but all attempts to destroy any meritorious produc- 
tion of the mind will prove futile: natural taste is not easily 
supplanted by artificial. The works of fiction are too pregnant 
with instruction, wit, and entertainment to pass the notice of 
yielding and impartial minds. We are too fond of the oral and 
written repetitions of our actions—too delighted to see ourselves 
repeated in a mirror, not to appreciate such artistic ability. The 
works of Shakspeare will continue to pour their streams of poetry 
in the soul, when Kant and his philosophy shall be superseded 
by some other idealist and some other theory ; Scott will be en- 
tertaining and impressive, when polemics in religion shall cease 
its discord ; and the scenes and characters portrayed by Dickens 
will be remembered, when his “ base accusers’’ shall be consign- 
ed to the tomb of oblivion. 

Some seem to think that the fountain whence this kind of learn- 
ing flows, has been exhausted. They will assume the impression 
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that has been made by old standard novelists, but they are too 
blind by prejudice to acknowledge merit in this line, unless sanc- 
tionec by time, and notwithstanding the natural disposition of 
the mind. How agreeably absurd are the calculations of these 
economists in literature: how implacable is their anger when 
they read that Charles Dickens realises from his literary labors 
an annual income of $50.000. No more of your prescriptions do 
you hear. 

The literary début of Charles Dickens was more brilliant and 
promising than any other Jittérateur in the annals of England. 
Old Albion’s galleries rung with applause as he presented him- 
self on her honored stage, and every Russia raised her voice in 
congratulation and praise. No tocsin of nobility heralded his 
appearance, for he was a merchant's son :— 

“The rank is but the guinea stamp 

The man is the gowd for a’ that.” 
No scholastic honors obtained at College announced the rising of 
his genius, for nature taught him :— 

e Gie me ae spark of Nature’s fire, 

That’s a’ the learning I desire.” 
Perhaps, he attended a school modeled on the plan of Dotheboys 
Hall, and numbered among his youthful friends and associates a 
Smike or Kate Nickleby : perhaps, he was brought up in such so- 
ciety as Cheeryble Brothers and Tim Linkinwater. 

Without the aid of a collegiate education, what close observa- 
tion, keen perception and susceptibility must he have possessed to 
delineate at the early age of twenty-seven such perfect charac. 
ters and such natural scenes as are exhibited in the Sketches under 
the sobriquet of Boz. What an active mind must his have been 
from the time when he first begun to reflect, to the time when 
he conceived the character of Sam Weller. He deprives himself 
of none of the advantages which result from an acquaintance with 
the world. Ho is not afraid to peruse every page in Nature’s 
volume—he can read of misery and crime on one page, and turn- 
ing over, he can read of happiness and innocence. Every ob- 
ject that meets his eyes must speak with a thousand tongues ; the 
most trifling incident is pregnant with truth ; the feeblest stir in 
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humanity awakens his perception, and causes the deepest reflec- 
tion. To use his own words :—“ we have not the slightest com- 
misseration for the man who can take up his hat and stick, and, 
walk from Covent Garden to St. Paul’s churchyard, and back 
again into the bargain, without deriving some amusement—we 
had almost said instruction—from the perambulation. And yet 
them are such beings: we meet them every day!” 

The distinguishing characteristic of Dickens as a writer is his 
originality—the insignia of genius. His style, scenes, characters, 
and plots bear the impress of originality. Some critics have 
classed him with Fielding, Sterne, Smollet and Goldsmith. It is 
true they are his favorite authors, but he desdains to follow them in 
their errors ; Fielding is too licentious, Smollet too vulgar, Sterne 
too nasty, and Goldsmith too simple, to charm such a master of 
human nature to their modes of thinking and writing. We cannot 
find in Dickens that simplicity and refinement of style which dis- 
tinguishes his favorites ; but, at the same time, we find such felici- 
ties of phrase and expression, such eccentric but impressive com- 
parisons, such happy hits of humour, that we are in duty bound to 
accord to Dickens a great command of language. His style fits his 
thoughts—his main forté lying in the ludicrous and pathetic. When 
he undertakes to describe some eccentricity or oddity in human- 
ity, his pen never proves treacherous. One of the characteristics 
by which we are made acquainted with a nurse in Dombey and 
Son is, “a simpering piece of faded gentility.” Mrs. Pipchin’s 
system of education is completely exposed in the simile, “ it being 
a part of Mrs. Pipchin’s system not to encourage a child's mind 
to develope and expand like a young flower, but to open it by 
force like an oyster.” 

In many places, his narratives are excessively tedious and dry, 
but soon our mental spirits are refreshed by some entertaining and 
humorous passage ; perhaps, the chapter relating to the firm of 
Murdstone and Grinby will be tedious, but the chapter in which 
Mr. Micawber figures will cause us to forget the tedium that has 
passed ; to enjoy what we are then reading, and excite our desire 
to peruse the following pages. 

It requires no mean order of talents to graphically sketch the 
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physiognomy of persons and places. Close observation and flexi- 
bility of style are indispensable requisites. There is a deep phi- 
losophy pervading society which the superficial observer can never 
comprehend—which the wit cannot appreciate; and there is an 
order and regularity in natural objects which requires a peculiar 
pliancy of style to correctly describe. In this respect, Dickens 
is par excellence—he stands completely alone and unrivaled in 
the power of seizing the physiognomy of places and persons. 
Can we name a work in which more artistic ability is shown than the 
description of the Maypole and the persons there assembled ? 
Can we imagine a place more true to nature than the abode of 
Fagan and his coveys? Every feature in the countenance, every 
physical characteristic, and all the mental oddities incident to hu- 
man nature, are pictures from real life. Can we picture a truer 
likeness—or one which will impress us more with reality, than we 
find in Dombey and Son of Mrs. Macstinger, the land-lady of the 
boarding-house in which Captain Ned. Cuttle lodges? Are not 
the characteristics of the master of a boarding-school revealed by 
the introduction of Squeers? It seems as if he had a mechanical 
power of daguerreotyping on the mind, so distinct and natural 
are his dramatis persone and scenes. 

Objections have been raised against Dickens’ characters and 
scenes from the fact that they are drawn from low and humble 
life. Human nature is neither individual, nor partial. The Lord 
is no more human than the peasant—the dew drop reflects the 
sun as well as the ocean. In fact, human nature is more readily 
discovered in the lower class; it is unsophisticated, and is not con- 
cealed by the artificiality consequent to higher life. It is true 
we delight to read of the amours of some noble lady, and the ad- 
ventures of some lordly hero ; but, he who has cultivated a sym- 
pathy for mankind in general can find equal delight in studying 
the character of the huckster-woman and the lady of the castle- 
We find this true and philanthropic sentiment in Oliver Twist:— 
«It shows what a beautiful thing human nature is, and how im- 
partially the same amiable qualities are developed in the finest 
lord and the dirtiest charity-boy.” 

Wa claim not for Dickens perfection—he is not the laureate of 
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novelists ; the wreath still encircles the brow of Sir Walter Scott, 
the brilliancy of the star is shamed by the powerful light of the 
sun. It has been acknowledged by all his critics that Dickens 
has never written a good story ; this is a lamentable but true con- 
clusion—he cannot construct a plot. He depicts with incompar- 
able accuracy one particular individual, but fails in the necessary 
combination which requires that the actions of each character 
should be dependent upon every other. He commences a novel 
without any definite aim—he involves his characters in difficulties, 
and then contrives a plot to extricate them. Complexity and 
useless narrative are the inevitable results of this method. It 
would tax the memory of a Pascal to remember and relate the 
circumstances connected with one of his novels; they are con- 
structed in such an episodical manner, that our minds are bewil- 
dered and confounded at the unmethodical variety of the inei- 
dents—lost in the mazes of the plot. 

Dickens, in the construction of his plots, seems to have a moral 
end in view. We can see from the sincerity and pathos manifest- 
ed in his sympathy for degraded humanity, that his desire is to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind. There is a nobility and 
philanthropy pervading his whole writings which Will shame the 
misanthrope and soften his obdurate heart; and the earnestness 
of his pleadings should not pass by unheeded. The thrilling ap- 
peals, in Oliver Twist in behalf of paupers, have stirred English 
feelings, and amelioration has been effected. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Whilst we worship the bard of the Avon, and, revel in the 
glories of Milton ; whilst we are bowing in homage to thee “O 
rare Ben Jonson,” and in our readings cull of the best flowers 
of English intellect, and taste of the productions of Moore, 
Bacon, Locke, of Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, of Addison, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon; should we not also, whilst 
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delighted and gazing with wonder and admiration on the compar- 
atively young shoots of the great Tree of English Literature, 
kneel and kiss the root, though its aged form, may be hidden by 
a splendid mass of green foliage. The man who disregards the 
bye-gone past, should deserve no hopes for the future. A love, 
@ veneration, a sacredness of feeling, must surely be wrought in 
the soul of every educated man, when he peruses the works of 
those to whom we are indebted, as being the fathers of our 
literary, and even national glory—the progenitors of English 
Letters. The accumulating clay of many centuries, has rested 
upon the bones of Geoffrey Chaucer, even as the soil rests upon 
the parent root, the stateliest of them all, and it is with true 
reverence, that we devote ourselves frequently to a communion, 
with what remains of this good old father of English verse, a 
communion the more sacred, as it is somewhat obscured by the 
dust and cobwebs of age. As the birth place of all language, 
is the birth place of the human race, so may we style the birth 
place of Chaucer to have been the birth-place of the English. 
And we may do so for this reason. We see but slight traces of 
its present form previous to his age, the French having kept pos- 
session of the courts and higher circles, and we know that he 
first gave to it a literary permanence. It was about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when this nurturing Father appears, 
bright and shining as a genial day in an English spring, enliven- 
ing the face of Nature, with unusual warmth and lustre; a lus- 
tre which has been scarcely dimmed even by those brilliant suns 
which shone during the reign of the Virgin Queen. Of imme- 
diate predecessors, as models, he had none, and his style and ex- 
pression, are the offsprings of his own genius. Elegies and songs 
of victory, the praise of Kings, and the worship of Venus, fur- 
nished the chief topics of petty stanzas, previous to his time, and 
even in these we find no moral, no refined sentiment, he seeming 
to be the first bard whose soul was excited by the eloquent beau- 
ties of Nature. We then cannot refrain from saying that, 


Old Chaucer appears like the bright morning star, 
The dispelling discoverer of day from afar, 
Whose light has the mists and dark clouds dissolved, 
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Which too long, had our nation’s great glory involved, 
Let his memory ever be dear. 

As regards the life of Chaucer, we learn that he turned his 
attention to letters at an early age, and is supposed to have at- 
tended the University of Cambridge. We next hear of him as 
a courtier and soldier during the reign of the warlike Edward 
ITI, and being involved in the troubles and convulsions of that 
age, tasted deeply of Fortune’s bitter reverses. He retired dis- 
gusted and heart-worn to his birth-place, where he wished to re- 
call the glow of his youthful feeling and imagination, whilst be- 
holding again the scenes of his childhood. It was about this 
period that the spirit of Danté’s divine Comedy, had created a 
name, for Italian literature. Petrarch had been crowned at 
Rome’s Capitol, and Boccaccio’s century of tales had been sung, 
when it is said, old Chaucer left his native home, and journeyed 
to roam for a season, in the classic and sunny fields of Italy. 
The Patriarch of Italian letters welcomed him, and instinctively 
perceived the fire of Poesy burning within the warmed bosom of 
the northern bard, although its glow may have been somewhat 
lessened and dimmed by the rude speech with which he had to 
deal, and which presented a chilling contrast, to the musical lan- 
guage of Italy. With what holy veneration, would we have 
bowed, whilst beholding the sublime communion of these two 
patriarchs. Chaucer has commemorated this meeting, whilst 
reciting to his friends at home the touching story of the patient 
Grisilde, 

“ Learned at Padua, of a worthy clerk, 
Francis Petrarch, the laureat poet.” 

Those bright specimens of his genius, the Cantebury Tales, 
seemed to have been fashioned after the Decameron of Boccaccio, 
and in modeling he borrowed somewhat of the Italian softness. 
These Tales were the productions of his old age, the work of the 
calm evening of a busy life, after having passed through scenes, 
many and varied, seeming to have learnt nature and man, when 
it was almost too late to teach of them. His early pieces of 
composition plainly indicate, that they were written, ere his soul 
had become entirely enlivened and mellowed, before he had 
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ceased to look upon the world with austerity. It is true that his 
theme was love or a kind of chivalrous mythology, yet in these 
first efforts we perceive no display of ability to portray real life and 
genuine emotion. As the sun in sinking to rest, displays his 
greatest glories, so did this English father, and we can even now 
behold with pleasure, the gorgeous rays which still linger behind 
him. 

These streams of light can never be dimmed as long as an eye 
remains to look upon them, or an ear to catch the sweet songs of 
the pilgrims, as they journey toward the holy shrine at Cante- 
bury. He died full of years and happiness, and we behold the 
good old man composing even whilst struggling in the embrace of 
death. Hear a few of his last words: 

“The wrestling of this world, asketh a fall, 
Here is no home, here is but wilderness, 
Forth Pilgrim, forth, O beast out of thy stall, 
Look up on high, and thank thy God of all.” 

That Chaucer far excelled in genius, all writers who lived be- 
fore him, is evident, but we behold other lights shining with him. 
The reform which had taken place in the language of the realm, 
seems to have given it a ripeness, favorable for the production of 
able writers, both in prose and verse. As great authors and in- 
timate friends of Chaucer, we would mention John Gower and 
John Wickliffe. The latter is celebrated, not only as being one 
of the first English prose writers, but as the first great champion, 
who sought to challenge and beat down the errors of popery, and 
for which seeking he suffered bitter persecution. His body, after 
having slept in the grave for forty years, was exhumed and burnt 
in consequence of a decree of the Council of Constance. 

“ His ashes,” (says Fuller,) “a babbling brook received, which 
hath. conveyed them into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the Narrow Seas, they into the main ocean, and thus the ashes 
of Wickliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which is now dis- 


persed all the world over.” 
ASHLEY. 
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PHCENIX REJUVENIZED. 


Oh ye to whom that fearful scene is known, 
When to her husband, with a smothered groan, 
The Hindoo widow mounts and yields her life, 
In calm concealing all her hearts vain strife— 
Come and behold a scene of greater splendor still 
Where no mad priests their shrinking victim kill, 
But where a sire compelled by stern behest 
Yields to his heir his pow’r and seeks eternal rest. 

Thou Muse of him who told of Phoenix’ death 
Breathe on my pen thy sweet poetic breath ; 
Both on my numbers and my fancies stow 

Thy purest beauties and thy richest glow— 

Lo my grey Phoenix, like that bright one of erst 
May into brilliant flames with more effulgence burst. 
For my dead Phoenix is the hoary past,— 

And when his ashes in the air are cast 

By the wild breezes, from them shall appear 

The glorious, young, and freshly budding year. 

As from the ore, just molten in the fire 

The rich gold springs bright in a new attire. 

It was a beauteous scene. Each diamond star 
Joined wlth the queenly moon to shine afar. 
Upon the solemn mount they shed their light, 
Successful rebels ’gainst the realm of night. 

A dark wood shaded half the wide-spread field— 
Its boughs snow-laden, ’neath their burthen yield, 
Bent down toward the Earth. A multitude, 
Upon the plain in eountless myriads stood— 
Conversing low, as murmurs some small wave 
That with its rippling doth the white shore lave— 
The mountain rose abruptly from the plain 

As seme tall ship upon the midnight main 
Becalmed—in stillness waits the coming gale 

The moon beams shining on each fleecy sail. 
Upon the summit stood a giant pile 

That darkly frowned back the moon’s soft smile. 
A monster pile it was.—Built of the spoil 

And wreck of time.—Long weary days of toil 
Were spent upon it.—Heaps of yellow gold 

And jewels lay there—for the year though old, 
Was miserly. * * * * 
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Soon, trembling to his pyre 
The feeble dotard mounted. He, the sire 
Of one unborn who will him far excel 
Perchance, in deeds for History’s pen to tell— 
Then Time, scarce pausing, hurled a flaming brand 
Upon the pyre ; still grasping in his hand, 
A glass, where dropped, the hour-recording sand, 
From all the crowd arose a wailing song, 
That o’er the plain resounded far and long— 
And soon the swelling flames rushed fiercely on, 
With leap and roar, like starving wolf upon 
Some peaceful shepherd on his lonely hill— 
That hurls him down, and eats his fill ; 
Then stands up rampant with his bloody sides 
In gladness panting—so that wild fire rides 
Upon the summit, gloating o’er the pile, 
The solemn anthem sounding all the while, 
Effulgent rose the flames, as if to scale 
The far-off Heavens, and the stars to hale 
Prone from their orbits down upon the pyre 
To add their glory to that mighty fire. 
Ah impotent, though fearful was their might, 
Thus striving to o’erturn the ancient night. 
The heaving crowd sang louder their high hymn— 
The moon and stars shrank back all pale and dim. 


* * * * * ~*~ * - * 


The mountain still with curling flamelets blazed, 
. Like lofty AZtna, when she first upraised 

Her molten spuming ; shooting to the skies 

A columned flame; like waterspouts that rise 

From out the deep. And then they sank away 

Insensibly : like stars before the day. 

As they grew less and less, night’s shades again 

Came from the gloomy forest o’er the plain, 

Sounded no more the Song—all, all was still 

Upon the crowded plain—upon the smoke-capt hill— 

Then on the freshening breeze did gently float 

The distant city bells’ faint midnight note. 
Commencing slow with one, two, three ; the final stroke was twelve, 
Twas like youthful fairy’s hymn, or song of midnight elve. 

See—from the embers glowing on the mount— 

As from the yellow sand upsprings a chrystal fount— 
Penix Resyuvenizep—the gray old year 
In form renewed of youth and health appear. 
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A lithe and manly shape, replete with grace ; 
No furrows on the brow, or care lines down the face— 
Clad like a prince, and crowned a monarch.too— 
Thus rose the New Year to the pleasured view— 
A ery of joy burst thro’ the gathered throng, 

A ery of joy, kept up and echoed long. 
Then—like a flash of lightning o’er the sea 
Stormlashed at midnight—blazed suddenly 

Ten thousand lighted torches—while the gale 
Bore back the pealing of the bells—no wail 

As erst—But merrily ; to celebrate 

The year new-born unto his high estate. 

Deep boomed the cannon, not in warlike tone 
That spake of carnage and the dying moan— 
But peacefully, like lions at their play, 

That roar as gruffly be they cross or gay. 

Then gracefully he mounted his rich car— 

Like Bacchus marching from his Indian war— 
He moved on in the torch light and a song 

Of hope and gladness burst from all the throng. 
o—, 





THE GYPSIES. 


Credulity in its different phases, has, from time immemorial, 
wielded authority over man. Ilistory tells us, again and again, 
of Reason dimming and Affection waning in her presence. 
Everywhere, save in the precincts of enlightened Christianity, her 
shadow looms and holds in awe the trembling nations. In An- 
cient times the Delphic oracle was a chosen residence, and there 
she pretended to lift the veil concealing the arcana of the Fates, 
and disclose to impotent man the portentous future. Heroes, 
lovers and philosophers, on bended knees, approached her tripod 
and anxiously awaited her responses. In Mediaeval times she 
withdrew to Rome, poised on her finger the glittering spear, and 
pointed to the Holy Sepulchre, and lo! myriads of crusaders 
forsook their Occidental homes for Saracenic battle fields. But 
the experience of ages, and the diffusion of mental and moral 
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light have caused her to adopt a different system of procedure 
in modern times, Fortune’s gifts are now proposed on easier 
terms to favored mortals, and the gilded munificence of the 
seeker after Destiny, forms a password of most magic influence 
to the black art of the gypsy. Here man’s love of the wonderful, 
the strong passion always selected by her wisdom as the basis 
of her schemes, appears jutting from under this new superstruc- 
tare. Was not youth attracted by the singular incongruities of 
gypsy character? And when youth merges into age, do not early 
reminiscences sometimes come crowding around that strange cen- 
tre, until they clothe it with a bright halo? And is there never 
a recall of the fluttering of the heart, when those bright eyes 
were tracing the far-searching Palmistry ? 

So much to prove the origin, and paint the character of the 
great parent of the gypsy art—Credulity. Now let us turn to 
their History, which perhaps early association, or if not, intelli- 
gent curiosity, must invest with interest. Unhappily, a copious 
discussion of. this topic is forbidden by the scarcity of authentic 
accounts. That the traveller meets themat every turn, either in 
families or tribes, leading a nomadic life, infesting this country, 
Europe and a great part of Asia Minor, with a character little 
better than thieves, adapting themselves to circumstances, are 
items with which all are familiar. 

Research informs that Egypt and Hindoostan alike lay claim to 
the land of their origin. And although the unity with the latter 
race has been attempted to be proven by the identity of their 
language with the venerated Sanscrit, yet both are alike involved 
in conjecture, which we leave for the Antiquarian to solve. All 
our prejudices, however, are in favor of their being from Egypt, 
which the word itself would seem to infer. Shakspeare has made 
one of his prominent characters exclaim : 

“ That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give : 
She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people.” 

Whether they are descendants of those ancient astrologers for 
which Egypt was so much celebrated, we are not therefore pre- 
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pared to affirm. Fable asserts that their knowledge of futurity 
has been handed down from generation to generation. May not 
traditionary record have also saved from the wreck of time, and 
the hand of destruction some useful hints in regard to Astronomy, 
which were known only to themselves, or if ever published, des- 
troyed, with other matter useful to Science in the burning of 
their great Alexandrian Library? Surely there is some indication 
of the necessity of their having an acute perception of the 
starry firmament from their cosmopolitic manner of living. A 
minute acquaintance with the movements of the heavenly bodies 
was necessary to direct them in their course, and may not this 
have been improved on from time to time—a life passed in tents 
affording every opportunity ? A migratory life needs fixed points 
of direction, and to the dweller in the tent, no less than the 
mariner on the sea, the heavenly bodies, sparkling overhead, offer 
ready and accurate indices. Then what objects more pleasing 
could the sensitive eye select? May not necessity therefore have 
directed the gypsy to the stars, and that love of the beautiful, in- 
herent in the heart of man, have superadded an inquisitiveness 
after further knowledge, moving on, by gradual ascents, from the 
gaze of the idle worshipper, to the scientific scope of the astron- 
omer. History affords numerous instances where cunning has 
disguised knowledge in the robes of superstition. And may it 
not admit of a query, whether the gypsy encountering and en- 
ticed in the course of travel by evil associations, may not have 
made the scientific views of the skies in his possession, the ser- 
vants of a credulity sufficiently powerful, when assisted by crafty 
men, to extort, from ignorance, gratification of wants incident to 
his newly formed habits. But there are bright spots even in this 
chaos, contrasted like stars to darkness. They have a nationali- 
ty, which has preserved its vitality for ages, without any of those 
circumstances usually attendant on national unity and national 
prosperity—such as established institutions, respected laws and 
venerated leaders. The cherish which they entertain for the ties 
of nature is also remarkable and praiseworthy. Roaming from 
land to land, their intercourse, one with another, is certainly un- 
favorable to the development of the gentler affections and the 
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strength in which these exist, feeble as they may seem to us, must, 
in their circumstances, have cost much culture. This may be seen, 
with no less beauty than simplicity in the swarthy countenance 
of the reckless bandit, who guards the mountain passes of Spain 
with that terrible interrogatory “‘ Your purse or life sir,” as in 
the bewitching fortune-teller whose salutation meets you with 
‘Cross your hand with silver sir.” In almost every age and 
country have edicts been fulminated against them. Indeed their 
company has been so assiduously sought after by the civic func- 
tionaries of government as to cause them to seek the patriarchal 
simplicity of rustic life. And when was man happier than im 
his primitive condition? The gypsy is accused of thieving, of de- 
ceit, of artfulness. Here our sympathies for them are annulled ; 
but do we accuse, with equal acrimony, Lycurgus their doctrinal 
promulgator to a great degree. Antiquity is the claim of both 
but should cover the faults of neither. Yet their days are num- 
bered, for they are becoming fast amalgamated. A few more 
years and they will be known only in story as a horrid race of 
the past, with which perhaps the mother will hush to sleep her rest- 
less babe. But tradition will not be the sole repository of their me- 
mory. Their character, beautifully and truthfully tinted by the 
hand of a Cowper, will afford simultaneous pleasure and astonish- 
ment to ages yet unborn and the reader of the Twentieth or it 
may be the Thirtieth Century will peruse the story of the gypsies 
life with an interest excited only by the sound of the flail or 
the tinkling of the sleigh bell floating with it, side by side, on the 
ear of imagination, o’er the width of years. See how beautifully 
the Poet paints the gypsy’s life, the gypsy’s home, in that inimi- 
table descriptive poem, the Task— 


“T see a column of slow rising smoke, 
O’ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild, 
A tribe there eat their miserable meal. 
A kettle slung, 
Between two poles, upon a stick transverse, 
Receives the morsel. Hard-faring race! 
They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 
Which kindled with dry leaves just saves unquenched 
The spark of life. 
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Lines to Our Alma Mater. 








Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 

To conjure clean away the gold they touch, 

._ | eomete~  eapeiie of atta, 

By which the world might profit, 

With dance and music of the bladder and the bag 
Beguile their woes and make the woods resound— 
Such health and gaiety of heart enjoy 

The houseless roversf the sylvan world.” 





LINES TO OUR ALMA MATER. 


Alma, Mater, mother dearest, 
Bless thy children, ere they go; 
Though of thy offspring, none the fairest, 
O’er their paths, thy grace bestow. 


Whilst the pains of separation, 

Touch our young hearts to their core ; 
Grant us, thy true benediction, 

Go forth and prosper; Go. 


Fled are the many days, and happy, 
Whilst we have slept within thy arms; 

Passed for aye, the moments merry, 
Moments void of sickly qualms. 


Our souls with ardent fervor teeming, 
We leave thy conseerated halls ; 

We break the spell of youthful dreaming, 
Enjoyed so long within thy walls. 


And now we leave thee, Alma Mater, 
Destined in other lands to roam; 

Would our parting were but later, 

We go to seek our cherished homes. 














Conscience. 





CONSCIENCE. 


The conscience of man is an innate faculty, whose office is to 
point out the difference between right and wrong, and while dis- 
approving of the latter persuade him to the adoption of the for- 
mer. In no other manner does it ‘influence man’s actions—for 
every contemplated action we discuss, it resolves into the ques- 
tion of right and wrong. The strength of conscience grows with 
man’s intellectual capacities, provided it be not choked by the 
weeds and undergrowth of passions. But yet man may be 
wholly ignorant of divine revelation, passion may sway him as 
it will, until he become meanly besotted by vice, but he never 
can entirely lose those feelings of approbation and their oppo- 
site, at the thought of either good or bad actions. The prompt- 
ings of this feeling often struggle with man’s vicious propensities, 
but generally end by asserting their supremacy. And as the 
gratification of the thirst of the intellectual, and the desires of 
the emotional faculties, lead man from the barbarous to the civil- 
ized state, education also enlightens conscience. Its office be- 
comes more powerful every day until its sway is acknowledged, 
and language finds a name for man’s important friend and mon- 
itor. 

The actions of conscience in ordinary transactions of life are 
almost instinctive. Its readiness on all subjects is surprising. 
Its answer is alwaysready. On questions of duty it invariably 
decides for the performance of duty against avarice, revenge, and 
pity. And its influence extends further than the mere incite- 
ment to duty; for if the contrary course is taken it punishes 
with the fangs ofremorse. In the question of what obedience is 
due to conscience there is also involved another, that of man’s 
happiness. And the decision of one must be affected by that 
of the other. From its strength we are forced to the con- 
clusion, that our creator intended its power to be far extended, 
and who can point out where that power should end. The un- 
happiness, and lasting effects of the disobedience of conscience 
add much to its importance, and influence. But it is generally 
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allowed that the creator sought the happiness of the created in 
everything. Itis true that he left man to judge for himself, 
what course was best ; and it is also true that many notions of 
man concerning unhappiness are groundless. But to the sinful and 
righteous, both, the disobedience of conscience brings unhappi- 
ness. Even the neglect of the most trivial duties, offences which 
were not intended at the time they were given, and many such 
things long after the duties cannot be performed, and the offences 
explained, will cause the keenest remorse. Therefore, if we admit, 
that God seeks the happiness of his creatures, we must also admit 
the accompanying conclusion, that man must obey his conscience. 
But often the obeyal of conscience will conflict with the written 
law, and our judgment must decide between the internal promp- 
ter, and the law. Conscience keeps pace with the intellee- 
tual acquirements of its possessor. As he refines, so fast does 
conscience. It treasures up acts, thoughts, and opinions by 
which to steer its course, and it is formed and moulded from ed- 
ucation. With every new acquirement of man it becomes more 
enlightened, and when it fails or miscarries, the error must not 
be attributed to it alone. We must decide whether or not man 
is not first culpable in neglecting the cultivation of that which 
would have formed his conscience according to the law. Man 
is the workman of his own conscience, when it deceives or misleads 
him, it is owing to his neglect in its formation. But we do not 
pretend, that sins committed with the approval of conscience, are 
destitude of criminality ; but we do contend, that the fault is to 
be referred back to the formation of it. Paul was not guilty, on 
account of having obeyed his conscience, but on account of not 
having sufficiently examined the claims of the christians. When 
morbid, or erroneous conscience misleads man the fault is the 
same. 

This then is where the fault lies, and on which point we must 
rest the weight of the discussion. From its extraordinary 
strength, we favor the conclusion that it must be obeyed implicitly. 
The divine law of God, teaching man forbearance was before 
Paul. He could have had access to its teaching at any time, for 
he appears from his own at of himself, to have been a man 
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of influence and wealth. In the neglect of using these opportu- 
nities, was Paul’s fault. And when any of us fail to inquire our 
duty of the law, we must not attribnte our ignorance to, or pal- 
liate our neglect, by an erroneous conscience. Morbid, or erro- 
neous conscience, may also attribute its defects to an early edu- 
cation. When man, living in the land of the true religion, suf- 
fers other pursuits to seduce him from that study and attention, 
which would have enlightened his knowledge of the divine law, 
he must expect the miscarrying of an unhealthy and uncertain 
guide. But in none of these instances, must we diminish the 
power of conscience. From the moment a man admits that this 
inward prompter must not be obeyed to all extent, he becomes 
uncertain, how far it should direct him, and soon underrates 
its office. And this very uncertainty is more liable to ren- 
der a man erroneous in his views upon the other side, and Sylla 
receives him, who avoids Charybdis with too much anxiety. 
The moment a crew distrust their pilot, all is uncertainty, and 
they begin to operate directly opposite to what he advises, and 
are led into more perplexity and danger than ever. By this 
fatal admission, man’s conscience will dwindle to such a smallness 
of statue, as to be almost ashamed to own its existence. This 
deplorable condition also accompanies the degradation of his 
moral nature, and his later actions will be those, he would have 
shuddered to think of in younger days. Drawing up in array 
then all of our reasons, we give as a final conclusion, that con- 
science must be obeyed implicitly. For happiness accompanies 
that obedience. And it is far better to commit a sin unknow- 
ingly, than to give birth to uncertainty, doubt and perplexity 
upon the duty of man. For that moment we stop to discuss a 
moral question, up comes the devil with his legion of passions, 
to influence the decision ; he comes in an unguarded manner, and 
ere the halting one is aware, a fiendish yell of triumph announces 
the victory of the great enemy of man. Then instead of this 
pernicious lesson, let man’s ideas of the sway of conscience, be 
so influenced by early teaching, as to compel him to yield to 
all of its commands. Instruction, if given at the proper time, 
will correct any unhealthy action, and from the precepts of con- 
science form the revealed will of God. 
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The above reasoning does not force us to conclude, that when 
men sin with the approbation of conscience, that such actions 
are destitute of criminality. We live in an age, when science is 
marching on to perfection, and education to universal dissemina- 
tion. All around us in every form is scattered learning, and 
discussion upon the duties of man. Above all, we live in a coun- 
try, which has become prosperous under the effects of the true 
religion. Revolutions in manners have yearly made us better 
and better, and the increasing facilities in the production of books, 
render the lowest, able to possess the Bible. Once a week, men 
of learning and philanthropy expound the law, or explain away 
doubts, and difficulties, exhorting to do good, and to form a correct 
and healthy conscience, man has but to open his eyes. If, in 
spite of all this light, he shuts out the illumination from his soul, 
when he sins, double punishment shall be awarded to him, first, 
for his ignorance, next, for the sin itself. For all must remem- 
ber, that it is enjoined upon us as a duty, to “search the Serip- 
tures daily.” 





“YALE COLLEGE SCRAPES,” 
BY JOHN D. VOSE, ESQ. 


A few days since, there appeared in our midst a small pam- 
phlet bearing the above novel title, which alone may have indu- 
ced us to peer within its leaves, but we also felt a desire to as- 
certain whether or not, the events of a student’s life, passed with- 
in the precincts of “‘Old Yale,” bore any resemblance to those 
which have occurred among us, and accordingly we obtained a 
copy. We had proceeded but a few pages, in the perusal of the 
work, when we found, that there did exist a strong resemblance 
between the “Scrapes” above mentioned, and those which we 
well knew were peculiar to our college life alone, so strong a re- 
semblance indeed, that without reading any further we speedily 
arrived at this conclusion, viz: That the reputed “ Yale College 
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Scrapes,” were only scrapings, from a general mass of interest- 
ing events, consisting of those which have occurred in almost 
every college in the United States. In verifying this conclusion, 
and in order to satisfy ourselves of the reality of the author's 
thievings, we drew from our desk a copy of “ The Nassau Rake,” 
published at the college of New Jersey, June 30th, 1852, by the 
Sophomore class* of that year. When we recognized the first 
article, which we immediately perceived was stolen, from the 
Rake, we imagined that the author had perhaps borrowed but the 
one.t ‘To our amazement however, in comparing the “ scrapes” 
and the “ Rake,” we found that he had raked all of our scrapings, 
into his own palm, and had feloniously filched from the filings 
of our own native wit. 

This theft, then which is so clearly realized and abundantly 
proved, tends to rouse even the torpid spirit of the venerable 
Senior, and to induce him to damn the hand which has so basely 
sought to steal from him, the palms which had been awarded to 
his Sophomoric genius. 

A judiciously contrived and neatly executed murder, or @ 
daring and magnificent robbery always bears with it this one 
redeeming quality, namely, that it is well done, and whilst we 
may shudder at the deed, we must admire the science and inge- 
nuity displayed. But in this vile attempt at plagiarism, with 
the hope of not being discovered, the author has most wofully 
bungled in borrowing, displaying neither tact, ingenuity, nor 
scarcely common sense. Has it been so long a time, since he 
has escaped from the teachings of Professors and Tutors, that 
he has forgotten, that “ Collegium Neo Cesariensis,’’ can not by 
any means whatever, be translated, “ Yale College?” Or could 
he have thought, that “The Nassau Rake’ of 1852, had been 
laid aside and forever forgotten by us, as soon as we threw off 
the character of Satarizing Sophomores, or that, we would sub- 
mit to the robbery, without presuming to remonstrate with the 
thief? Did he imagine that we, although still under the care of 
an “‘ Alma Mater,” would fear to accuse an author, who pillaged 


*The present Senior class. 
tSee 17th page of the “ Scrapes,” “There is a man in our town,” &. 
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so publicly, even the author of the “ Diary of a Broadway Dandy.” 

No most honest “‘ Jack Vose,” we do not fear to accuse you 
of a mean robbery, and in doing so we would advise you, when 
you again attempt a like feat, to be more particular in changing 
names, both Latin as well as English. We would also council 
you to leave out of your next edition, “The Chronicles of the 
Muss,” or alter by some means, the meaning of the words, “ Col- 
legium Neo Ceesariensis.’” Change too, more entirely your names 
and characters, your verses, and puns or you may be made to 
sing, in more mounful strains, than ever did a Junior, the bona 


Jide song of 
“ No Quarters! No Quarters |!” 
when you perceive that the flux of your twenty-five cent pieces, 
considerably decreasing, and the sale of your book growing beauti- 
fully less. Again, when you attempt to paint a Professor’s horse, so 
as to make him resemble a Colonel’s, you must do it in more de- 
ceiving colors, as we are all well acquainted with the first men- 
tioned animal, and can easily recognise him,......... But 
we forbear. It is needless to refer separately to all the para- 
graphs, taken from our justly celebrated Rake, and in conclusion 
we would assert, that almost every word of that publication has 
been feloniously appropriated by Mr. John D. Vose, and publish- 
ed by him in his pseudo production, denominated “ Yale College 
Scrapes.” 
CoMMITTER. 





THE DRAMA. 


Ir requires very little acuteness of perception to discover the 
source whence the drama flowed—we have only to refer to 
our feelings and actions. Who has not felt the desire of imitat- 
ing some peculiarity of another individual? Who has not in his 
days of childhood, assisted by associates, constructed some rude 
representation of a school-house and imitated or mimicked the 
foibles @nd quaintnesses of his school-master? Imitation is a 
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quality which will naturally result from the associations of man ; 
it is an inevitable peculiarity derived from the habits of life; it 
is one of the so-called elements that constitute human nature. 
We receive impressions from others and by means of this quality 
of imitation transmit these impressions to those around us; con- 
ducing to their agreeableness and pleasure, we enlist their sym- 
pathies. Is this quality of no use in our moral or mental consti- 
tution? Is this the spleen, discovered by some wise metaphysi- 
cian, of our mind? a thing merely to fill up a vacancy! If we 
consult the Delphic oracle of our nature with patience and un- 
biassed judgment, an answer will be delivered to counteract 
every prejudice, and destroy every partiality :—it is a quality of 
natural growth, which will bloom on a fertile soil and a in salu- 
brious climate. 

Confronting all this, it must have taken an intellect that towered 
far above the ordinary standard to have conceived the idea that 
“‘a story told by action and dialogue’ would invest the mind with 
such sympathetic feelings. What an amount of gratitude do the 
literati owe to Thespis who constructed from the rude ceremonies 
of Bacchanalian festivals, an art which has called into action the 
grandest and most beautiful qualities of the human mind. With 
what joy ought they to exult over the triumph of Aischylus who 
produced for an Athenian audience an entertainment which in- 
stilled the soundest morals,—created the sweetest poetry,—ex- 
celled in elocution,—and patronized the works of the chisel and 
pencil. The invention of this art has opened a field upon which 
wit and talent might exhibit their incomparable excellence. 
Many mighty spirits would have smouldered “in the still lapse 
of ages’’ had not the genius of the drama been awakened ; many 
an ambitions soul would not have gratified its aspirations in the 
poetic art. 

The march of the drama has kept pace with civilization and 
learning, now rising in beauty and grandeur in the age of Pericles, 
now sinking in darkness and obscurity when the Goths and Van- 
dals had shaded the learning that made Rome glitter, from the 
dull eyes of the middle ages. Wherever the aesthetic faculty 
has been cultivated in an unsophisticated manner, the dfmma has 
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flourished—almost every extraordinary epoch in the history of 
man gained some of its lustre from the reflection of the drama. 
If we inquire from whence flowed that flood of light which em- 
bathed the age of Pericles, history will inform us that it was 
from the luminaries of the drama; Aischylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles. The main props that support the fragile structure of 
Spanish poetry, Lope de Vego, Calderon, and Cervantes, were 
devotees of the drama ; and in them we recognize the greatest 
efiorts of Castilian pride to establish a national literature. Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Moliere brightened the age of Louis XIV 
with the corruscations of their dramatic intellects—they marked 
that age with streaks of light, the reflections of which are mir- 
rored in all coming time. The brightest gems of thought that 
adorn the pages of German literature were fixed in the drama by 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. The age of Elizabeth was pol- 
ished by the poetry and philosophy, strengthened by the natur- 
alness of this noble art:—the romantic drama of Shakspeare 
sounds like “‘ sweetest music to attending ears ;’’ and in the classic 
drama of Johnson we find “delight writ with beauty’s pen.” 
England’s greatest poets were worshippers of Melpomene:— 
Milton, the mighty genius of the seventeenth century knelt at the 
shrine of this “God of idolatry” :—Johnson, the great moralist 
of the eighteenth bestowed some efforts upon the reviving drama 
of his own age ;—and the meek Hannah Moore endeavored to 
impress upon the influential the true nature of the art, and raise a 
right appreciation of it in the public mind. There is a charm con- 
nected with the drama which seems to draw into its support the most 
brilliant intellects of every age ; there is a naturalness in it which 
has defied the detractions of prejudiced critics since the age of 
Plato. How often do we hear some impertinent, or presumptious 
critic, whose criticism would not vary the balance of public opin- 
ion an infinitesimal, utter the expressions, “the drama is extinct’; 
“the signs of the times indicate that the interest and enter- 
tainment which this abominable art affords, are on the wane.” 
“O most lame and impotent conclusion !” 

It is a blessing that the realities of this world are made of 

“sterner stuff” than to be changed or fashioned by the idle whim 
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of imbecile and obstinate intellects. Some have insisted that 
talent has been wasted, or exercised in the advancement of vice. 
“A mote it is, to trouble the mind’s eye.” 

Is it talent wasted or perverted to captivate the soul with the 
sweetest poetry and the most solemn truths connected with our 
moral nature? Who cannot sympathize with the gentle and divine 
Desdemona? Whose heart does not burn with hatred against 
the “ demi-devil” Iago, who “ ensnared the soul and body” of the 
noble Moor? Where is the person that cannot appreciate the 
filial affection of Cordelia? Whose feelings are so callous to 
the noble confidence of love that they cannot be affected by the 
disappointment of the loving Juliet, 

“ Which lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.” 

The intrinsic value of any art or science will proclaim itself 
without the eulogies of advocates; and in spite of the inuen- 
does of biassed opponents. We need not refer to criticism to 
perceive the beauties of Shakspeare, neither can the objections 
urged by Collier against the drama, effect a mind guided by the 
true light of its own reason. So long as there is a cord within 
the human heart that will vibrate to the sweet accents of poetry ; 
so long as man retains his sympathetic nature, the drama will 
survive. ‘Nature is proud of its designs, and joys to wear its 
liveries.’ 





DECLINE OF LITERATURE IN THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


It has been truly remarked, that one of the most striking 
characteristics of the age in which we live, is the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. Inno country has the light of Science 
spread so rapidly, and that too in so limited a period as in our 
own. Though as a nation we are “ but the people of yesterday,” 
yet we have made an astonishing progress in all the arts of civil- 
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ized life. But it is a remarkable fact in the records of history 
that every nation when it has attained to the highest degree of 
excellence in the arts and sciences begins gradually to decline. 
This may now be said with truth of our own nation, as regards 
the state of literature. Though the spread of knowledge among 
us may be universal, yet the present aspect of affairs in the lite- 
rary world is such as to assure us of a decline. The words of Solo- 
mon in which he says, “‘ of making many books there is no end,” 
were never more applicable than to the present time, when we see 
them strikingly verified. Indeed in this age of “ precocious in- 
tellect, and universal authorship,” book-making has become so 
much of a trade, that, almost any man with a moderate share of 
talent, finds it expedient to resort to it as a means of procuring 
a living and of money-making. 

Time was when men wrote as the impulses of genius directed 
them ; when they were untrammeled by the selfish desire of sor- 
did gain, and prompted only by a desire of extending useful in- 
formation. Time was also when they realized a fair reward of 
their labors, not only in the approbation of their fellow men, but 
also from the consciousness of having used the talent with which 
God endowed them, to the edification and instruction of the 
human race. But how different is the case in modern times! 
Now, the republic of letters is completely overrun by a swarm of 
scribblers, who infest all classes of society ; and who actuated by 
no other motive than that of acquiring riches, are led to undergo 
the severest brain-labor for the accomplishment of their selfish 
designs. The consequence of this is, that the country is deluged 
with works of romance, and fiction, the only recommendation of 
which is that they are something new, and now for the first time 
brought before the public. 

So prevailing is the desire for novelty, among all classes of our 
citizens, that during the last half century the occupation of novel- 
reading and of novel-writing has become very extensively prac- 
tised. The Press; that mighty and powerful engine, the liberty 
of which has been of late, so much abused, now teems with vol- 
umes of intellectual trash, which it daily vomits forth a filthy 


scum on the surface of the stream of pure literature. 
1S 
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Of the class styled novelists however, there are many houorable 
exceptions ; men of enlarged minds, liberal education and possess- 
ing even talents of high rank—the works of whom are deserv- 
edly popular, since they instruct and at the same time delight 
their readers. The majority of this class are nevertheless such 
men as are hired by booksellers and publishers to soil the fair 
surface of a few quires of foolscap ; thus prostituting their talents 
(if any they possess) to base and selfish purposes. Such writers 
by their spurious productions corrupt the public taste—deprave 
the public morals, and undermine the bulwarks of sound litera- 
ture. Men of genuine talent are driven from the arena in dis- 
gust, “and true genius is left to perish while impudent fraud 
flourishes.” 

The fact is, that the reading part of the community is literal- 
ly speaking, at the mercy of the formidable bands of literarg 
speculators abounding in our own country as well as in others, 
and who exert a powerful though not salutary influence in the 
literary world. In olden time our ancestors were content to pore 
over works of genius, and from thence to derive useful informa- 
tion. By thus storing the mind with practical knowledge, they 
would become sound reasoners, and consequently good citizens 
and useful members of society. But owing to the march of im- 
provement in the literary world ; we of the present day have ac- 
quired a distaste for the old and more substantial food of our an- 
cestors, being amply furnished with the spicy sauce of modern 
literature, which we eagerly devour, inasmuch as it savors of 
novelty. It is true we still have among us many works of distin- 
guished literary merit, but they are seldom studied, at a time 
when novel-reading has become the order of the day, and “ works 
of sterling merit, are passed unheeded by.” Thus we see that 
the present state of polite literature is such as to argue rather 
the downfall of the Republic of letters than the triumphs of 
genius and the spread of knowledge. It should be the duty of 
the wise and learned men of the present age in order that a re- 
form may be brought about, to exert all their influence to rescue 
genius from the shackles of pedantry and criticism, and to dam 
up the insidious torrent which is sweeping before it all the foun- 
dations on which rests the wisdom and learning of our age. 























THE ABSENT. 


Who has not felt the parting pang? 
The ferewell pressure given? 

Who does not on the last word hang 
Of those from whom we’re riven ? 


When time and distance place us far, 
And we may meet no more, 

Though hope may sometimes like a star 
Iilume our pathway o’er: 


Oh! how the heart will fondly sigh, 
And mourn the loved one stay ; 

While tear-drops dim the anxious eye. 
Nor will be wiped away. 


While memory’s page we fondly trace, 
And fancy brings to view 

The looks, the tones, the hour, the place, 
So vivid, warm, and true. 


Hallowed become each little thing, 
They may have touched or done; 
And sight of them will always bring— 

Thoughts of the absent one. 


And oft we think we hear them speak, 
And start to catch the sound ; 

But O! alas, we vainly seek— 

No trace of them is found. 
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LIFE! 


“ Life is but a strife, 

’Tis a bubble, ’tis a dream, 

And man is but a little boat, 

That paddles down the stream.” 

Yes, “life is but a strife.” The spider strikes the fly, the 
wren seizes the spider, the hawk devours the wren, the eagle 
feasts on the hawk, man brings down the eagle, and death brings 
down man. All nature seems arrayed against herself, ever en- 
deavoring to disfigure her own beautiful face, until agonized by the 
view, man bereft of all hope for better things, wildly exclaims 
with the poet of former days, 
“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite— 
Let bears and lions growl and fight.” 

Cast your eyes around you. See on the brow of yonder hill, 
beneath whose base the raging current boils, those two brother 
bulls, Castor and Pollux, madly rush to mortal combat. And 
as when on the mighty deep, two adverse waves, one backed by 
Boreas, and the other forced by Notus, come rushing, howling on, 
until they meet in one grand olympian breaker ; so do these two 
mad bulls rush on, and plunge head to head, and horn to horn 
in the wild contest. Now Castor forces Pollux, now Pollux forces 
Castor, and thus the contest waves, until at last one gaining 
strength over the other, dashes him from the precipice; but ah! 
the impulse is too great for the victorious, and living together 
they must fall together. Although united they stood, on the 
hill, yet divided they must fall from its towering height. The 
mighty avalanche loosing itself from the utmost top of the Alps, 
rolls downward gathering strength as it proceeds, until at last it 
plunges with a fearful splash into the lake below, and like unto 
this alone, was the splash which then disturbed those heaving 
waters, as kicking in the air, the wild bulls dived into the stream be- 
low. And now they areno more. The bullfrog on the rotten stump, 
hoarsely croaks their requiem, demanding this as his prerogative, 
because of his title, bull-frog. Sure! “life is but a strife, ’tis a 
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bubble’’—a soap bubble charged with mixed hydrogen gas, which, 
so soon as the match of death is applied, goes off in an explosion, 
or else the match not reaching it, it soars aloft until it strikes against 
the ceiling of nature, and then goes out by force of the concus- 
sion. Life “is a bubble, isa dream.” The tiny mouse, gnaw- 
ing deep into the tomes of Ancient Literature, discovers with 
Horace for his authority, that “the mountains labored and 
brought forth a mus,” and therefore he arrives at the sage con- 
clusion that a “mus”’ is a hill, and consequently that he being a 
mus is alsoa hill. How vain his dream. He gnaws again and 
learns from a different authority, that “a mouse is like an ele- 
phant, because neither of them can climb a tree”—hence he 
wisely infers that he is an elephant and begins to strut in his little 
edifice, but lo! his arch-enemy, the cat, with fiendish spirit like 
Tago, springs at the stately mouse, and he soon finds that an ex- 
ceedingly small aperture will contain an exceedingly small ele- 
phant, or else that he is dreaming. Alas! he has been dreaming. 
The noble baboon in the wild forests of America, dreams that he 
is a human being, and as he climbs to the top of his stately co- 
coa-tree, he seizes a cocoa nut, and dreaming still, cracks the 
skull of “the nobler man below.” Aye! life is such a dream, 
and “man is but a little boat that paddles down the stream.” 
He is a boat filled with animals of many species, about to be 
sent over Niagara’s deep fall. Now it approaches the horrid 
gulf and in the agony of wildest fear, the aged and time honored 
horse rolls his grey eyes to the sky above, as if to take a last, fond 
look of all he leaves behind, and with a wild despairing neigh, 
that shakes the blue vault of Heaven, he lays him down to die. 
Noble Horse ! thy body will soon return to its native clay, thy 
whitened bones will whirl in the gulf below, but thy spirit—was 
ever unbroken. This is not all. As the doomed boat passes 
that terrible precipice, the shrieks which rend the air, and re-echo 
o’er the hills, drown for a while the roaring of those boiling 
waters. It seems as if “ Old King AZolus” has let loose from 
his cave the mighty winds of Ocean, that their united, though 
discordant notes may shake Earth to its very center. The 
squeaking of pigs, the bleating of sheep, the neighing of horses 
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and the mad howling of dogs, are all that can be heard. They 
have gone down forever. But lo! upon the waves below, a rug- 
ged head is seen to rise and paddling for his life—the aged Bruin 
gains the shore. He alone of all that numerous host remains to 
repeat the sad tale of wo. Thus may he be likened to the soul 
of man, which alone lives, after man has gone over the precipice 
of death. The horses and swine—the passions within hin—die : 
the boat—his body—has gone to pieces : but the bear—his soul— 
still lives. 
Life is but a bull fight, 

’Tis a hydrogen gas bubble, ’tis a mouse’s dream, 

And man is but a little propellor filled with animals, 

That paddles down over Niagara’s rough stream. 


PeTeR KERNIPPLE, JR. 
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AN APOLOGY. The editor thinks it incumbent on him to offer to his pa- 
tient reader an apology in reference toa matter of great importance. Reader, 
he wishes not to disturb the equilibrium of your feelings by any rash or 
inconsiderate bagatelle. Reader, think not that he is going to lead you into 
some dark and hideous chasm of metaphysics; think not that he has con- 
structed a balloon with the intention of conducting you on a pleasure-trip 
to the various station-houses that line the road to Infinity. He only wishes 
to impress upon you, that he is in duty bound to make an apology—an apol- 
ogy. Some surmising critic might laugh at this, and ridicule this obliging 
manifestation of soft and inoffensive feelings. The editor is aware of the 
number of evil spirits that are constantly practising their wits to defeat 
the purposes and intentions of good and pious youths : 

“ The devil is the defender, 
Of all the very bad ; 

He delights to see a bender— 
For this was told by dad.” 

Our feelings are a little disturbed by the great moral truths concealed in 
the above quatrain ; but they have not blinded us to the necessity of ma- 
king an apology. Reader, pardon the passionate entreaty, but human na- 
ture is so contrary—some people will not listen to what other people have 
to say—other people will misconstrue what some people did say. Please 
read the apology in a dispassionate and unbiassed manner? To begin:— 

It becomes our painful duty to inform our readers that no cutes have been 
handed in; and that it is at war with our religious principles to manufac- 
ture puns. Too many cases are on record of the evil effects of them. Ex- 
cluding their vulgarity, they produce nausea in the mind and make the 
mind vomit—having the same effect upon the mind that “ ipecae” has upon 
the stomach. These seeming paradoxical assertions will present matter for 
serious deliberation. Act not hasty, act notimpulsive. It is ramored that the 
different classes will hold meetings to take into consideration this audacity 
and slight. No doubt, the excitable and fiery “ Fresh” will concoct some 
plan to introduce an infernal machine into the editor’s sanctum. No doubt, 
denunciations and impeachments against his moral and harmless character 
will be pasted in every “ nook and corner” of the college. No doubt, the 
broad extent of our “Campus” will ring with the hissing sounds of slander. 
No doubt, circles will be formed around some evil-instigating hearth to dis- 
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cuss the propriety of a dismission from College. No doubt, his postage bill 
will be increased to an enormous amount by the reception of polite invita- 
tions to leave. No doubt, the magistrate will be asked to use his influence 
and into the “jug” the editor and all his hopes will be put ; but, Gentlemen 
of the jury—fellow-citizens—you mean—the editor means, Reader, the ed- 
itor is acting conscientiously and with the fear of reprehension before his 
eyes. The editor is ignorant and innocent of any deeply laid malice—any 
“ stygian pool” into which you might tumble, if you should be so obliging 
as to excuse the expurgation of “‘cutes.” Qualify your actions to your rea- 
son, your words to truth, and your surmises and conjectures to the harmless 
character of the editor. 

STOP THIEF! Our readers and the community at large ought to be 
made acquainted with the fact that John D. Vose has stolen a great many 
valuable articles from the “ Nassau Rake’ of 1852, and inserted them in a 
vulgar and profane book entitled, “Yale College Scrapes.” Attention is 
invited to an article on the subject in the present No, of our Magazine. 

We submit a copy of the resolutions adopted by the Senior Class of the 
College of New Jersey, Feb. 9th, 1854. 

Whereas, the present Senior Class of the College of New Jersey, having 
been made aware of the fact, that a scurrilous individual—bearing the name 
and appellation of John D. Vose—has feloniously appropriated, as his own, 
a literary production of the said Class, whilst Sophomores—“ The Nassau 
Rake,” and published the same in a work denominated “Yale College 
Scrapes.” Be it therefore, resolved— 

First ; That whilst we unanimously condemn this man, for this act itself, 
we cannot but despise his whole effusions as an author. 

Second ; That we deem it to be our duty to expose his roguery. 

Third ; That in order to effect this, a committee of two be appointed to 
publish an article on the subject in the New York Herald and in the Nas- 
sau Literary Magazine. 

VACATION. It is queer what contrarieties of taste and disposition ex- 
ist in human nature. This truth is fully illustrated by a consideration of 
the different ways that the students prefer to spend their vacations. This 
is a peculiar kind of preference—this rather-to-stay-in-Princeton and rather- 
to-go-home are dependent in a great degree on the state of finances. What 
anomaly in nature, that a great and glorious wish should have vile matter 
for its motive power. It is subject for serious commiseration and pity, to 
observe the actions and looks of the student that is obliged to remain in 
Princeton during the vacation, on account of pecuniary deficiencies. He 
suffers excruciating pain on hearing his chum name over the many “ good— 

jolly times” he will have at home. He weeps tears of bitterness, when 
he hears the rattling of the hack and the merry shout of the glad student, 
suggested by some pleasing recollection of some loved one—about to be trans- 
ported to his “sweet home”—in a word, he is a perfect image of a thing 
with expensive wishes and no money. 
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It has been wondered at how so many handsome and genteel young meu 
could go off and leave their fellow-students in such distress—leave them 
without money, and at the mercy of the ‘‘ snobs,”—permitting them to run 
? “ brandy-smashes,” 


, ; 


in contact with “ gin-cocktails,” “ whiskey-punches, 
&e. It is a matter of greater importance than some might think. The edi- 
tor, therefore, following out the dictates of a ¢ender conscience, deems it his 
duty to invite is reader’s attention and sympathy to a petition framed by 
the indigent students, who remained in Princeton last vacation. 

HELP AND RELIEF!!! 

The sympathizers and philanthropists of our College are respectfully infor- 
med that there are a a number of indigent students obliged to remain in 
Princeton during the vacation ; who are deprived of the advantages neces- 
sary to effect “ a good time,” and the pleasure of a ¢rip to the cities. In 
view of this, we earnestly appeal to your pity, with the sincere desire that 
something may be done for them. We, a committee of three, appointed te 
draw up this petition, would entreat the good-lrearted and kind to assist in 
relieving the wants of those who stayed in Princeton last vacation, and pro- 
vide for those who will be obliged to remain in Princeton next vacation. 
We respectfully submit this petition to your serious consideration and reli- 
gious feelings 

JIM SPREER, )} 
LIG DRUNK, } 
SAM POLER. } 

SHAWLS. Lave any of you n the new fashion? , What do you think 
of it? What did you think of that divinity and academic, who had the au- 
dacity to promenade the streets with shawls over their shoulders—my chum 
suggested, that they bore great resemblance to asses covered with horse- 


Committee. 


blanket 

Faculty, beware! dreadful plans were concocted last vacation, in order to 
deceive you. One of these shawl-fellows was seen coming out of a hotel 
with something under his shawl. <A very sensible Freshman remarked to 
the editor that he “ believed the divinities wore shawls to hide their religion.” 


Ladies, will you permit a part of your dress to be used for such vile pur- 
? i can retaliate ? 


poses ? is there no way in which y 
, 


Ye wearer of shawls, you cannot 
you ever notice this? that no one of th shawl-wearers is good-looking. 


i 
hide your ugliness and demency. Did 
Shawl-wearers, hold yoyr temper 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. All the ingenuity in selecting “Comic Val- 
entines,” has been exhaust The Post-Office has been flooded; and the 
“Fresh” have been enjoying themselves. The editor had the pleasure of 
f which he will publish in order to amuse his 





receiving several, one « 


readers :— 
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He sits cross-legged, his thumb to his nose, 
Draws back his arrow and shoots at the beaux. 


Now, now Editor, I'll relate it to you ; 
Be what it may, sir, it can be but true. 
The god shot at me and hurt me “ a-few,” 
Certainly you and I cannot be two— 
For if you won’t be my Valentine, I really 
Am not able to say what I can do. 
Sr. Vaentine’s Day. GALLAH KALINE. 


CHANGE. Great excitement has been manifested among the graduates 
and under-graduates of our College, by the resignation of our venerable 
President, Rey. James Carnahan, D. D., and other changes in our faculty. 
The Rev. John Maclean, D. D., has been elected President, and will be in- 
augurated next commencement. Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
has been appointed Professor of Applied Science, but doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to whether he will accept the appointment. Several other changes 
are likely to take place inthe Faculty. Donations have been given to endow 
the College—in a word, the sun of “ Old Nasssu’s” glory is rising upon a 
brighter prospect. 

WANTED. For information the editor would be happy to know the 
feelings of all those Seniors, who expect soon to graduate. Las the subject 
of marriage ever presented itself to your minds? Do you intend to be a 
missionary or a horse-doctor? 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. The Editor would advise his correspondents 
to write more frequently—they will lose their style. Heaven guard our 
successor from the trials, bores, and “‘ botherations,” that have beset us. 


Reaver. The Editor is bored, and so are you. 
OUR EXCHANGES. 


We have received the “Stylus,” the “Southern Rights Advocate,” the 
“Georgia University Magazine,” and the ‘‘ Amherst Collegiate Magazine.” 
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